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“Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened; 

* * * * * * 

These are lines from the introduction to Hiawatha. 





The Training School Bulletin 


“The Need For Expansion Of Social Work In 
The Field Of Mental Deficiency’’* 


PRESIDENT’Ss ADDRESS—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


MABEL A. MATTHEWS, F.A.A.M.D. 
Manchester, Connecticut 


I have been looking back over the twenty-five years since 
I became a member of this organization in 1921 at Boston. 
I’ve been recalling the many members, friends old and new, 
whose achievements in the field of mental deficiency have been 
a constant inspiration to me to try to make my work worthy of 
a place in the annals of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. 

In 1921 there were not many women members of our associ- 
ation. In fact, I understand that there was some question in 
the minds of a few members as to the wisdom of admitting 
social workers to membership. Community care for mentally 
defective individuals was then a new thought and social workers 
had not proved their worth in this field. 

During the seventy years since Dr. Seguin became the first 
president there have been but five women to occupy the chair in 
this organization. Dr. Mary Dunlap as president represented 
women in medicine in 1898-1899. Miss Mattie Gundry was the 
second woman president, in 1909-1910. 

Not again did a woman reach that high position until in 1933- 
1934 Dr. Mary M. Wolfe, a physician and a superintendent, was 
elected president. Six years later in 1940-1941, at Salt Lake 
City, Dr. Meta Anderson, the fourth woman president, repre- 
sented the field of education in community training of defective 
and retarded children. 

Today the field of social work is recognized as a valuable 
and integral part of the field of mental deficiency. It is with 
a feeling of deep humility and gratitude that I come before you 

* We are honored to print the address of Miss Matthews, who has made such 
great contributions to the welfare of the mentally deficient. She was twice a member 


of our Summer School at Vineland. Dr. Humpreys, Editor of the Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, extended to us the courtesy to reprint the address.—Ed. 
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as your President. I appreciate I have been chosen to fill this 
honored place as a representative of the field of social work and 
because of productive and untiring work of our social work 
members. There is also a sense of personal gratification in 
serving our honored organization as your fifth woman president. 

I would like to go back with you over the years and recall 
some of the steps taken in developing social work in the field 
of mental deficiency. In 1915 there was held in Boston a memor- 
able Mental Hygiene meeting. Three of the speakers were men 
known to many of those here tonight, Doctor Elmer Southard, 
Doctor C. Macfee Campbell and Doctor Walter E. Fernald. 
These men will long be remembered for their rich and lasting 
contributions to the mental field. 

Doctor Fernald told of the seriousness of the problem of 
feeble-mindedness and its long and lasting effects upon society. 
He made the statement that the treatment coming nearest to 
a solution of the problem was segregation in an institution for 
life or at least through the childbearing age. Earnest and 
explicit was Dr. Fernald’s lecture on the social problems created 
by mental defectives and the need of controlling them in insti- 
tutions. At the close of his talk, nearly everyone in the hall 
felt that he himself had a personal responsibility for the care 
of the feeble-minded, and that the communities of the state 
should be aroused to demand more institutional space to care 
for all the feeble-minded. 

Thirty years ago the population of a state school for mental 
defectives was far difierent from the population of a modern 
state school of today. Then the patients of the higher mental 
ages were older, mostly adults, and had been in more or less 
serious social difficulties before commitment. Many of them 
were defective delinquents who had to be held in the training 
schools because, in those days, there were no other suitable 
institutions available for their care. Training, and living har- 
moniously with this group, was no easy task. The hope of 
return to the community could not be held out to the patients 
as an incentive for good conduct. At that time parole and com- 
munity supervision had not come into being and social workers 
had not been added to the staffs of the institutions. 

Today most of the high grade mentally defective children 
come to the training schools at an early age. They play with 
each other and are sent to school where they learn to adjust 
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themselves to every day life and to get along with others. These 
youngsters, from the day they enter the institution, are being 
prepared for return to their communities and are trained to live 
acceptably among people. Running a state school of today is 
a much different undertaking than that which faced the superin- 
tendents of thirty years ago. The men of earlier days were the 
pioneers who saw the possibilities in special training for the 
mentally retarded. They struggled to get necessary material 
for that training and tried to educate the public to know these 
needs and to pass laws to protect and control the mental defec- 
tives. Now the state schools have well run and adequate school 
departments, psychologists, and social workers. They have 
better equipment for training the patients and the problems are 
understood by the general population. Each new development 
in the field has shown the need for further understanding and 
growth in all branches of the field of mental defect. 

In July 1919, Dr. Fernald added to his staff a social worker! 
In his first interview with the new social worker he made the 
assertion that the states could not build and run enough institu- 
tions to give life long care to all of the feeble-minded (in 1919 
mental defectives were still called feeble-minded). He felt that 
the time had come when some other type of care must be 
developed to relieve the institution and to add to the happiness 
of the children and their families. To illustrate his thought he 
told the following story: 

“One time my wife and I were walking in the Lynn woods. 
Under the trees it grew dark early. We had wandered so far 
into the woods that we were lost and did not know in which 
direction to go to reach the edge of the woods. Then we saw in 
the distance a light spot where there were fewer trees and the 
fast fading daylight came through. We walked to that bright 
spot but were still lost. Ahead we saw another light spot and 
walked toward it. In this way, going from one light spot to 
another we found ourselves, at last, upon a road we knew, and 
then, getting home was simple.” 

He used the story to show the social worker that, in the 
same way, they would begin social work or community care of 
the feeble-minded, not all at once, but by taking one step at a 
time, going from one light spot to another light spot as each 
successful venture proved to be a bright spot. 

In the beginning, not all attempts to return the mentally 
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defectives to the community were successes. Often it was neces- 
sary to go some ways back to the last “light spot” and start 
over again in a new direction but gradually parole work left the 
dream stage and became an established fact. 

In 1946 it is not easy to realize that there was a time when 
there were no social workers in state institutions, and that 
there was no thought that there ever could be a community 
existence for a mentally defective individual, once he was com- 
mitted to a state school. 

As late as 1923 there was read before this association in 
Detroit a paper on “The Parole of the Feeble-minded” which 
caused much discussion. The possibility of returning mental 
defectives to the community and to have them live successfully 
was challenged and there was much skepticism expressed rela- 
tive to the desirability of paroling girls. At that time the general 
feeling seemed to be that every defective girl would reproduce 
her type as soon as she stepped outside of the institution and 
that it would be impossible to supervise her closely enough to 
prevent such a dire result of her parole. 

In 1926 a superintendent told his social worker that she 
might try to parole a few of the boys, but the girls—never! He 
was sure that they would be overworked, not properly paid and 
that they would become victims of evil people. 

One can easily understand that there was much to be done 
in laying the ground work before organized parole of the 
mentally defectives could actually be started. 

At Waverly one of the first steps taken was to follow up 
the boys and girls who had gone out from the school by running 
away or were taken out by their parents. At the end of the 
survey it was found that some were self-supporting and that a 
fair percentage of them were getting along acceptably at home. 
This was the first “light spot” in the new undertaking at 
Waverly. The work went on in an experimental way to other 
“light spots.” First, boys were paroled and as nothing dreadful 
happened, a few girls were placed in the community. 

There was much to be done to change the attitudes of 
people toward this work. Even some laws had to be changed to 
make parole of the mentally defective workable. Massachusetts 
and later Connecticut changed their parole laws so that a 
patient could be paroled for an indefinite period of time and 
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returned to the institution whenever those in authority thought 
such a return was advisable. 

Training within the schools had to be changed. There had 
to be built up in the thinking of the boys and girls a wish for 
parole and a willingness to be guided and supervised by the 
social workers connected with the school. Both the patients and 
their families had to come to understand that there are often 
circumstances where it is better for the patient to be placed 
in a working home rather than to return to his own home. The 
educational departments of institutions in preparing the chil- 
dren for community life began to teach them the meaning of 
parole, how to live in the community, the use and saving of 
money, and the various skills they would need in the community. 


Communities needed to have explained to them what 
parole is, and the desirability of returning to the outside world, 
the trained boys and girls. They should be taught that it is 
possible for the boys and girls to take simple jobs, to be self- 
supporting, and to lead harmless, satisfying lives under control 
and guidance. 

Even social workers in other fields need to have parole 
explained to them. All too often they feel that their hard work 
in obtaining a commitment of a boy or girl has been undone 
when they see him on the streets again. When they realize 
what is being done for the patient, his usefulness, his happiness 
and that he leaves a vacancy at the school to which another 
child may be assigned for training, they become interested and 
will help rather than oppose the work. 


At last, after much misunderstanding and opposition con- 
trolled, supervised parole of institutionally trained mental defec- 
tives has become an essential factor in the training and care 
of high grade mentally defective boys and girls. The social 
worker no longer is looked upon as a queer person with unusual 
ideas has become a vital part of the institutional set-up. She 
carries the work of the institution into the cities and towns of 
the state interpreting the aims of the state school to the com- 
munity. 

The social worker is the educated, understanding person 
who carries to the homes, the public schools and the community, 
the findings of the psychiatrists, the psychologists and teachers 
of the institutions. She brings back to the other members of the 
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staff the strengths and weaknesses of a given community and 
the likelihood or the unlikelihood of a certain patient making 
good or failing in such an environment. She can explain why 
she advised for or against the parole so that the entire staff 
has a complete picture in each case. 


The institutional social service department is like an ex- 
change—analyzing and interpreting. They carry back and forth 
knowledge of the school to the community and knowledge of 
the community to the school. This unifies the two so that the 
patient can be surrounded by persons who are interested in 
assisting in guidance and control. The Social Worker in the 
field of mental deficiency began with institutional parole work 
but her work has now expanded and is needed and made use of 
in every phase of the field. 


In 1932 the State of Massachusetts investigated all men- 
tally defective and retarded children under 21 years of age who 
formerly attended special classes. At the close of the survey 
the following is part of the recommendation made: “The results 
of this survey show that there is a need for some supervision 
and guidance of the children who are in special classes.” —“We 
believe that the most economical satisfactory solution of the 
problem is the employment by local communities of a visiting 
teacher.” 

The Commonwealth Fund of New York considers these 
proper standards for a visiting teacher: “As the visiting teacher 
is working in two fields—namely: those of education and of 
social work, she needs, in addition to a good education—prefer- 
ably a college degree—professional equipment and experience in 
both fields.” 

There is now being carried on in Connecticut in collabora- 
tion with the Carnegie Institute of Washington a survey of 
an older group of people who were at one time in special classes. 
Recommendations from this study are not yet ready as the field 
work is not completed. One may guess, however, that the con- 
clusions may not be very different from those found in 
Massachusetts. 

The inference from these two studies, one completed and 
the other in the process of being made, seems to indicate that 
there is a need for continued guidance, supervision and control 
of mentally defective individuals after they leave either the 
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state schools, or public schools. This community care is un- 
doubtedly the next step in the field of mental deficiency. The 
state schools are being relieved of their defective delinquents 
and therefore are now able to set up programs to properly 
train the young high-grade mentally defective children now 
being admitted. This training definitely aims towards an 
eventual return of these boys or girls to life in the community. 
They are not only taught what academic work they are capable 
of absorbing but are trained to use their hands in doing the 
simple tasks they can accomplish. Much time is devoted to 
character building and to imbuing them with a plain everyday, 
easily understood code of honor. The public schools and clinics 
are giving the same type of training to the mentally defective 
children who remain in their homes. | 

At about the age of 16 those who were trained at home and 
in public schools lose the support of the guidance which has 
been given them and are supposed to enter upon a normal life 
in a work-a-day world. In spite of their preparation they are 
mentally defective young people with all the weaknesses and 
insecurities that go with mental defect. They are nonplused at 
finding themselves looking for a job, meeting employers and 
having to make decisions. Often the family is not strong 
enough, or has not been prepared, to guide these mentally defec- 
tive boys and girls through this period of change. 

The guidance of a social worker in helping to locate these 
youngsters in suitable jobs, seeing that they have proper recre- 
ation and that they avoid contact with street gangs, is the thing 
sorely needed at this time in their lives. While there are many 
mentally defective persons who do not need a constant guidance, 
it is helpful if they can know that there is always someone 
(social worker) to whom they may go for advise, and upon 
whom they can rely. 

If the potentialities of these mentally defective people are 
to be developed to the fullest, and they are to lead acceptable 
lives in the community, supervision must be provided. At pres- 
ent there seems to be two approaches in providing such super- 
vision. One school of thought suggests that, when they leave the 
special class, they should be referred to a state central depart- 
ment of social workers which would assume responsibility for 
their guidance in the community and placement in industry. This 
department would in turn call upon local authorities for aid in 
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supervising those youths. Another school of thought would 
plan that each local community provide social control and guid- 
ance, and that each community would be entirely responsible for 
the mental defectives within its borders. 


The writer of this paper has contacted some of the mem- 
bers of this organization asking which type of follow-up super- 
vision they consider best. It is interesting to note that about 
50% of the replies say the strong central state control is better 
and the other 50% believe that such care should be wholly 
under a local organization. 


Social service in the field of mental deficiency is somewhat 
like the small boy of three who is asked by the kindly visitor, 
“How old are you?” The youngster thought for a moment and 
replied, “I’m not old, I’m almost new.” Social work with mental 
defectives is not old and it is almost new. The social worker 
who works with and for the mental defectives today is recog- 
nized by the other professional fields as a very useful co-worker 
in bringing together the state schools, the public schools, private 
schools, clinics, etc., and the many activities and interests of the 
communities. The time has come when this type of social work 
must be developed to its fullest extent and should be recognized 
not only in the field of mental deficiency but in the other 
humane fields. It is amazing that there are so many social 
workers who know so little about mental defect and the prob- 
lems in that field. 


It is highly desirable that this organization become affili- 
ated with the National Conference of Social Work and present 
a program at the annual meetings of that organization. This 
program should be presented by members of the American As- 
sociation on Mental Deficiency and should represent the four 
divisions of work in the field of mental defect, that of psychi- 
atry, psychology, education and social work. There should be 
maintained at these meetings a booth where members of the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency could show the 
work of this organization and answer questions pertaining to 
mental defect. 

There has recently been a meeting in Brussels preparatory 
to revising the International Conference of Social Work. It 
would be desirable to have the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency represented at that meeting. 
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This paper has set forth the immediate needs for expansion 
of social work in the field of mental deficiency. There lies ahead 
of the so-called “feeble-minded social worker” a great field to 
be developed in bringing about an even more perfect cooperation 
between the social worker in the field of mental defect and the 
other professions. There should be developed also a much better 
understanding of the possibilities of the communities in which 
these mentally defective people will live. The social worker 
must thoroughly prepare herself and make use of every tool 
that education, a sincere desire for service, and experience, can 
provide. 





Thanksgiving! 


Thankfulness does not mean psalms of 
thanksgiving and praise. It means appreci- 
ation—appreciation of the joy of living, of 
giving, of learning, of knowing; appreciation 
of friends and interesting work, and a deep 
reverence of God! If one can approach the 
Thanksgiving season in this spirit, one can 
be said to be truly thankful! GS. 
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Comments 


The State Colony at New Lisbon was originally opened as a 
branch of the Training School at Vineland, which is a privately 
endowed institution for training mentally handicapped persons. 
Known as the Burlington County Colony for Feeble-Minded 
Boys, the New Lisbon Colony passed to the control of the State 
in 1916 and came under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Institutions and Agencies two years later. The new Lisbon Col- 
ony was the first of its type envisioned by the late professor 
Edward R. Johnstone and his colleagues for the training of the 
mentally deficient. The Colony is one of the two State institu- 
tions for training mentally deficient males, the other being the 
State Colony at Woodbine. State schools for training mentally 
deficient females are located at Totowa and Vineland. 

Emphasis is on training and preparation for a return to 
normal community life. Various employments are taught in the 
institutional bakery, laundry, cannery, shoe repair and wood- 
working shops. Wherever possible, vocational training and aca- 
demic instruction are combined, so that many of the boys spend 
half the day in school, and the other half in the shops, learning 
to do by doing. 

Recreation is not neglected in the program. As a natural 
extension of vocational training, there are approximately 
twenty-five hobby clubs displaying a wide range of interests. 
The sports program, extremely varied, draws a large number 
of participants. Dr. C. T. Jones is superintendent. 

Welfare Reporter. 





Today the best efforts of our frontier thinking in Special Education 
are turned toward the problem of guidance. In the past the awkward 
situations, frustrations and insoluble problems of the young people after 
leaving our classes, were not: products of inferior abilities but of poor 
adjustment. Today Special Education meets a genuine need. The emphasis 
now is adjustment. It is evident that our programs must be organized in 
terms of sufficient variety of adjustments so that every pupil has a 
fighting chance at victory. That these handicapped should have this chance 
is the essence of both our democracy and faith in human dignity. 

No department in education regards its records or examines its aim 
more critically than does Special Education and few have greater cause 
for pride in its achievements. However, we need to move ahead and 
strengthen our professional competence so that we can continue to provide 


more and better guidance services for our classes. 
Special Education Review. 
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Annual Report 
Boys Department 


1946 - 1947 


ARTHUR DAvIES—Supervisor 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


Training is the predominating factor of our cottage life, 
especially in the junior groups. How well a child is taught the 
rudiments of self-help in personal care and cleanliness is soon 
obvious. The quality of this early training is so often earmarked 
in future years. 

Teaching a child how to wash his hands and face and 
drying with a towel; to brush his teeth, and dress his hair; 
teaching him the importance of voluntary toilet requirements; 
how to sit at the table without spilling food and milk; con- 
stantly setting before him higher standards of table manners 
and higher degrees of social competency are among the many 
daily responsibilities of the house mothers. 

Daily routine can easily become a thing hum-drum and con- 
temptible and so, often needs inspirational promptings to give 
it new vigor and a changed meaning. The higher the aims and 
ideals, the better the responses and results. Exhortations for 
finer motives are given when morale is running low or whenever 
deemed necessary. Children soon take on the color of the atmos- 
phere of the household, so it is of double importance that the 
folks who are living with the children are congenial and up- 
lifting. Every effort is made, therefore, to keep motives high 
and the purpose as fine as possible. 

Cottage Supervision and Children’s Welfare 

Cottage supervision needs ever to be regarded as very im- 
portant and most necessary. Any number of dangers are pre- 
sented where there is a tendency to relax supervision. House 
parents are continually reminded of its importance to maintain 
a high standard of care and protection. No cottage group or 
part thereof is permitted to remain in a cottage without the 
supervision of a house parent, or other competent person; it is 
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our strict adhereance to this rule that eliminates much trouble 
and prohibits promiscuous relations of employees to this work. 


Careful supervision pays dividends House parents are con- 
tinually exhorted to give well-governed supervision to their own 
particular group, thus avoiding many wayward steps and occa- 
sions for correction, for it is better to provide wholesome activi- 
ties than suffer irregulations by reason of relaxed or careless 
supervision. Time is well spent when a house parent anticipates 
and formulates his or her program each preceding day thereby 
providing the kind of environment that helps character 
building. 

Recreation 

We recognize the importance of recreation both for the 
mentally deficient boy, in giving him something to do, helping 
him in his social growth and providing an educational experi- 
ence, and for the house parent in relieving him of the problems 
and difficulties that arise when a group is inactive and un- 
guided. Recreation is not a cure-all, of course, but it meets a 
definite need and should have as large a place in the lives of 
the mentally deficient as it does in the activities of normal folk. 


Recreation should be planned to meet the needs of both the 
boys who are physically active and the boys who are retiring. 
It will help to prepare the more retiring to participate in the 
broader program and help both of the groups to use their leisure 
time to better advantage and may assist some to fill in a blank 
space in their total personality and fit them for a better life of 
usefulness. I would like to list some of the forms of recreation 
employed, elaborating a little on each as I proceed. 

Music Whether it be emanating from a radio or victrola, or 
from a singing or whistling house parent, has a definite appeal. 
Rhythm bands and harmonica bands, a comb and tissue paper, 
combine to make music with the right hummer. Imitative 
clapping in rhythm are things that even our lower-grade chil- 
dren understand and enjoy. 

Parties Parties for all occasions and of all grades are a 
great inspiration. The boys swing right into the spirit of the 
occasion and soon an impromptu program is made up of the 
various talent-minded, eager to display artists. 

Storytelling This is greatly enjoyed by intermediate 
groups, as well as junior groups. By giving an outline of the 
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story first, then proceeding around the group clockwise for each 
to improvise and fill in, making a complete story, is very inter- 
esting and gives a good picture of mental trends. 

Construction work The art of utilizing materials close 
at hand and available is good leisure time activity, especially 
among the kindergarten groups. Blocks, tinker toys, spools, 
string, paper, beads, pine needles, acorns, etc., to make designs, 
give hours of interest and opportunity to expand creative abil- 
ity. For the older boys, kite making, rug making, embroidering 
and model construction give great enjoyment. 

Gardens Both vegetable and flower gardens have been 
very successful projects. Many boys showing a natural aptitude 
have supplied cottages with flowers all summer. 

Collections Collections of box tops, stamps, motion pic- 
ture stars, baseball scores, poems, pictures and write-ups of 
famous men seem to be the avenue of interest for many boys. 
Scrapbooks, too, make a fine hobby and they are often regarded 
as a boy’s prized possession. 

Pets Pets on which boys can expend some of their love 
can become a highly educational project. Caring for goldfish, 
turtles, rabbits and other pets gives them an opportunity to 
do something for an animate object that will respond. It is 
the delight and legitimate interest of several of our older boys 
to care for and maintain several pet houses and their respective 
rabbit families and in these particular instances, I am sure it 
would be difficult to substitute for their happiness. 

Recreation in a larger sense, of course, is provided chiefly 
by baseball and swimming in the summer and football, basket- 
ball and skating in the winter. Football is never played in the 
competitive sense but rather for the love of the game and 
among our own boys. The Thanksgiving Day game being the 
one that claims most distinction and popularity. However, 
many a spirited game was played and the boys enjoy this not 
so delicate play immensely. 

Baseball and softball season cannot come soon enough for 
our most active boys and in early spring they are just waiting 
for the equipment to come in sight. We had a pretty full 
schedule with three outside teams for the first half of this 
season, but since the weather has become so hot the swimming 
pool has been far more inviting and as a result we have played 
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fewer ball games. We were very fortunate to be voluntarily 
offered the services of Mr. Danenhower as a swimming instruc- 
tor this summer. The offer was graciously and immediately 
accepted. A group of thirty non-swimmers were selected and 
lessons scheduled three times weekly. This was arranged half 
an hour before regular opening time, so as to afford Mr. 
Danenhower better opportunity. Classes were made up of ten 
boys each. I had informed the instructor that these boys would 
be difficult students because they had tried to learn to swim 
many times before, this proved to be true and after a few 
lessons Mr. Danenhower acknowledged how difficult it was to 
teach most of them. 


Motor handicaps, poor coordination and lack of ability to 
concentrate on the several requirements necessary were the 
chief reasons, some, however, suffered a fear complex. Not- 
withstanding, a few boys did learn and are considered suffi- 
ciently capable to be on their own. The techniques which the 
instructor employed were fine and gave most of the boys 
confidence. 


Much time was spent teaching a teen-age boy who is 
crippled in one leg from infantile paralysis. He has overcome 
some of the obstacles and can make a few strokes on his own 
power. The biggest obstacle, however, is the handicapped leg. 
Getting it to coordinate seems very difficult. It would be a 
wonderful accomplishment if he could learn to swim and a 
wonderful means of restoring strength to his leg. 


The pool was operated under the direction of the Boys 
Supervisor, as in past years, with Mr. Wallace acting as life- 
guard part of the time and Mr. Naylor more recently. When we 
consider the great number of boys accommodated daily (some- 
times as high as seventy-five at one session) it is remarkable 
how few mishaps take place. The insistance of the safety rules 
and regulations are directly accountable for such a good record. 
The swimming pool has a 55,000 gallon capacity. It has a lysol 
foot bath, a shower and six bath houses and is inclosed by a 
high sturdy wire fence. The pool is drained out and refilled 
about once a week. 


Playground equipment also comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Boys Supervisor. Swings, seesaws, sliding boards and acro- 
batic bars are included and the children have a lot of fun and 
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play from this equipment which is located close to the rear of 
the cottages where supervision is conveniently afforded. 
Boy Scout Activities 

Troop number 39 of The Vineland Training School has con- 
tinued its activity and interest all the year around with only 
a brief recess. Meetings are held indoors once each week except 
in summer months when outdoor activity is appealing. 

The Troop suffered a severe loss in the very sudden depar- 
ture from this life of its Scoutmaster, Mr. Harry Holden. He 
passed away at noon on Saturday, March 1, 1947. Mr. Holden 
had served nine years as a Scoutmaster and the Troop had made 
remarkable advancement under his leadership. The funeral 
service was held at Garrison Hall at 10 A.M. on March 5th. The 
Boy Scouts to whom he had endeared himself, attended the 
service and took a small part in it, offering a last tribute of 
respect to their Scoutmaster. 

The Troop has a committee of seven adults—officers and 
employees of the Training School who meet on the first Friday 
of every month (except the summer months). The Troop 
equipment comprises of an American Flag, a Troop Flag, 
twenty-five army nylon tents and fifty uniforms. 

Special functions of the year were Scout week, February 8 
to February 14, Scout Parents night, March 26 and the installa- 
tion of the new Scoutmaster, Mr. S. A. Wallace, May 2, 1947. 

Other interesting activities included, blackboard talks, 
Scout stories, bingo games, outdoor field drills, Decoration Day 
participation in the town parade, Scout movies and lessons and 
competition in map making. There was an overnight Camp 
once monthly during the summer, the Troop was in charge of 
the Sunday Assembly at Garrison Hall on July 27 and the Troop 
has raised funds by scrap paper collections. These and many 
other activities make a fine interest all of which is commen- 
surate with the total Scout program. , 

Social Clubs 

The Boys Club Season runs from October to March. The 
Clubs total six in number with a total membership of one 
hundred and sixty boys. Meetings are held once each week. The 
programs are varied; playing of games predominate, but many 
of the club members have interesting hobbies which they are 
encouraged to follow. 

The Santa Claus Club differs from the other Clubs in that 
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it has a combined purpose—social and craft. This club, under 
the direction of Mr. Frietag, repairs almost anything that needs 
fixing, indeed they have to their credit some very fine completed 
construction projects. Recently the members of this club were 
taken for a trip to the zoo in Philadelphia as a token for their 
fine interest in the club and its purposes. 


It has been the custom for the past four years to terminate 
the club season by holding a “Grand Party” for club members. 
The party was held in April at Upper Garrison Hall. One hun- 
dred and sixty boys and thirty-five adults attended this party. 
The program was of a miscellaneous nature with each club 
represented on the program. This fine get-to-gether party at 
the conclusion of the club year is a gala night for the boys and 
they look forward to it with much happy anticipation every 
year. 


Christmas Day 

The Training School Bulletin of May 1947 was devoted ex- 
clusively to honoring Professor Johnstone. But, I can scarcely 
refrain from reviewing the abundant life of so great a man. 
Who of us can forget the Day before Christmas 1946, we who 
saw him making his last rally in a terrific effort to contact 
everyone at The Training School. He succeeded in calling in 
to greet the folks at every cottage and be present at the Santa 
Claus Reception on Christmas Eve. How happy, what joy must 
have been his. It was as though he culminated his day’s work 
in a crown of glory. But, he did what he did because of the 
impelling urge within to be among and with children. This was 
his life’s work and greatest interest. 


Parent’s Day 

Our Parent’s Day, July 4, 1947, more closely resembled our 
Parent’s Day of pre-war years. The big day arrived—prepara- 
tions were all in order. The School Band concert on the lawn 
ushered in the program and it continued in the following order; 
swim meet at 11 A.M., Turkey dinner for all, visitation by par- 
ents and friends to all parts of the School, entertainment at 
Garrison Hall, refreshment treats and picnic suppers, followed 
by the Parade. 


The public address system was a tremendous help in an- 
nouncing the various items on the day’s program, especially at 
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the swim meet. The weather was perfect and everything seemed 
to move along nicely. The parade was good with lots of fun 
and in fine Parent’s Day spirit. At its conclusion everyone was 
happy because he had a part in it. 

Much, much more could be reported of the activities of 
the Boys Department but without any stretch of imagination 
it is plain to see that the days are chuck-full of activity, sum- 
mer or winter. 

A last word—in the interest of The Training School popula- 
tion, a group of people called the “Children’s Committee” meet 
every Monday. Dr. Jacob, of course, is chairman and has dug 
deep down into Training School policies, stacking them against 
present day requirements. The meetings are entirely devoted 
to our children’s interest and welfare. Many interesting and 
instructive discussions take place and some revision of policies 
have been made to improve the total picture of our Children’s 
welfare for the future. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. DAVIEs, 
Boys’ Department 





The annual meeting of the American Association of Mental 
Deficiency will hold its seventy-second annual meeting and First 
International meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston Massachusetts, 
May 12-15 inclusive, 1948. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


Halloween parties made a pretty busy evening for those who tried 
to visit them all for there was a party in every cottage. I heard someone 
say, “Each cottage is best”. There were some very strange people here 
that night—they looked a lot like ghosts, but they were all gone in the 
morning. 


We have had a lot of guests lately. Dr. Campbell was here with 
about fifty of her students at Glassboro. We gave a nice program for 
them. For several days we had Dr. Bredmose, who had come all of the 
way from his School in Denmark to visit schools in our country. He 
showed us lovely pictures of his school and some of the nice things that 
his boys and girls make. Mrs. Lambert, who was here many years ago, 
in our summer school, brought twenty-five of her teacher friends and 
spent the day. They came from Bethlehem, Easton and Allentown, Pa. 
We were glad to see them and had a special program for them. Mr. 
Silverman, who was in summer school, too, came along and remembered 
lots of the boys and girls. 


The old Weather Man has not been very good to us. He sent us 
too many rainy Saturdays. Three times we have been ready for our 
annual field day and each time the rain has said, “NO”, and sent us 
scudding to the cottages. 


We had a meeting of all of the boys clubs at Garrison Hall last 
week. This was in place of the regular meetings for the week. Mr. Nash 
showed us lovely colored pictures of ourselves in parades, at the swimming 
pool and in the cottages. We had a good time trying to find ourselves in 
the pictures. We sang some songs and Dr. Jacob, Mr. Davies and the 
club sponsors, Mr. Timmerman, Mr. Cassel, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Frietag and 
Miss Hill were there. We had a fine time. L.W. 


We are having nice things from the gardens to eat. We like the 
cauliflower, celery and sweet potatoes we are having just now. J. 


Saturday will be big store day again. We like to look forward to 
it for we have good times and there are lots of nice things to buy. We 
have it at Scout Headquarters and it lasts all day. L. 


Thanksgiving will be a busy day. In the morning we will have a 
special Thanksgiving assembly at Garrison Hall and then our turkey 
dinner, if anyone has seen our turkeys they will know what a dinner it 
will be. In the afternoon the boys will have the traditional Thanksgiving 
Day ball game and we are all set with our Army and Navy teams drawn 
up and we expect a great game. The girls will work out their own pleas- 
ures for the afternoon. M. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bailey are giving us their annual treat in a Thanks- 
giving movie. This year it will be the “Yearling”. We think they are 
pretty fine to give us such a fine treat every year. 


There are some signs that Christmas activities have already begun 
and before most folks know it the Christmas decorations of beautiful 
wreaths and greens will be well under way. The children at school have 
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many pretty things that will find their way into Christmas boxes for 
their friends. 


Robert went home simetime ago, but his good father has not for- 
gotten his friends here and sent us hundreds of lovely cards and we are 
working out some nice projects in the clubs and cottages with them. 


When Charles came back from his vacation his family sent us 
such a lot of nice books, just the kind we like, some of us have already 
discovered them, but they are ready to be sent to the clubs and cottages 
now and will give a great deal of pleasure to us all and we hope that 
Charles’ folks will know how much we thank them for sending them. 
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